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BRIDGING TilE GENDER GAP; 

THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF WOMEN IN NEW YORK CITY, L980-1990 
By Francisco L. Rivera-Batiz 

I. INTRODUCTION 

This research report presents data showing that substantial progress was made 
toward economic equality on the basis of gender in New York City during the 
1980s. Using the 1980 and 1990 U.S. Census of Population for New York, the study 
demonstrates that, in the 1980s:- (1) the labor force par ticipation of women grew 
sharply while men^s remained relatively stable, (2) the proportion of women 
employed full-time increased dramatically , (3) the earnings shortfall of fully- 
employed women relative to men narrowed considerably, especially for younger 
cohorts, and (4) there was a significant increase in the proportion of women in 
the higher-paying jobs that men used to dominate. 

The narrowing of the gender economic gap in the 1980s represents a 
turnaround from the pattern established over the period from 1950 to 1980. 
Although women entered the labor force in record numbers during these years, the 
ratio of female to male ea'^nings remained virtually unchanged. Since 1980, 
however, this research report shows that the pattern has been reversed. 

In spite of the overall economic progress of women in New York City during 
the 1980s, there remain serious concerns about their relative status. Firstly, 
the boom of the 1980s was not equally shared among all women in New York. Women 
at the bottom of the economic ladder improved little during the decade and those 
in unskilled occupations actually worsened in economic well-being during the 
period. Secondly, the social and economic status of women in New York City 
remains substantially below that of men. There is still a large shortfall in the 
labor force participation of women relative to men, overrepresentation among low- 
paving occupations, and evidence of emploNTnent discrimination. These factors 
largely account for the fact that, for all persons 16 years of age or over 
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(including chose in the labor force and outside the labor force), the average 
personal income of women in 1991 was still close to half that of men. 

The paper relies on data from the 5 percent Public Use Microdata Samples 
for the 1980 and 1990 U.S. Census of Population, as tabulated by the author. This 
has been supplemented with some data from the March 1992 Current Population 
Survey of the U.S, Department of Cotsimerce and other sources. 

•II. BRIDGING^THE GA-P : THE ECONOMIC PROGFJBSS-OF NEW YORK -CITY WOMEN IN THE 1980S 

The proportion of both men and women in the labor force rose ir. New YorV: 
City during the 1980s, but the increase among women was much more substantial. 
As Table 1 displays, the proportion of men in the labor force increased slightly, 
from 70.5 percent in 1980 to 71.8 percent in 1990. Among women, however, there 
was a jump from 47.8 percent in 1980 to 56.2 percent in 1990. Table 1 shows that 
the increase in female labor force participation was distributed among all the 
major racial/ethnic groups in New York. The highest, and most stable, labor force 
participation rare, for both men and women, occurred among the Asian population 



TABLE 1 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION IN NEW 
Persons 16 years of 


YORK CITY, 1980 
age or older 


AND 


1990 




Race/Ethnic Group 


Labor for( 


-e Parti 


LC ipat 


ion Lab 


or 


Fore 


:e Part 


ic ipat ion 




Rate , 


1980 (%) 






Rat 


e, 199 


0 :%) 




Male 


Female 




Mai 


e 




Female 


New York City Average 


70.5 


47.8 




71. 


8 




56. 




Non-Hispanic White 


71.3 


47.5 




71, 


,5 




52. 


2 


Non-Hispanic Black 


65.0 


51.9 




66 


.8 




58, 


.3 


Hispanic Population 


70.6 


41.2 




72 


.4 




4 


9 


Asian Population 


77.2 


59.0 




77 


2 




60 


. 0 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 1980 and 1990 Vnizec States Census o: 
Population and Housing Public Use Hicrodata Saoples (PUMS) . Author's taoulations. 



Participation in Che l/ibor force means chat the person is either employed 
or actively seeking labor mark.'-t employment at the time of interview. There are 
significant differences, in the type of labor force participation by gender: Women 
have traditionally had a greater presence in part-time work. This, of course, 
reduces women's earnings compared to men's. The pattern appears to be changing, 
chough. Table 2 shows that, in New York City, the proportion of women employed 
full-time, increased dramat.ically__during. the 1980s , from 28 ._3 percent in 1979 to 
38.0 percent in 1989. The proportion of men fully-employed also rose, but not as 
sharply, from 57.1 percent in 1979 to 59.6 percent in 1990. 

Even among chose persons employed full-time, there has traditionally 
existed substantial inequality in the income rect'.ived by men and women. Indeed, 
the ratio of female earnings to male earnings remained at about 60 percent in the 
U.S. in the 1950s, 1960s, and up to the late 1970s. In New York City, the 

earnings of women have traditionally been closer to those of men, compared to 



TABLE 2 

PERSONS WORKING FULL-TIME, BY SEX 
1979 - 1989 

■As a Proportion of all Persons Aged 25 to 6A , living in households 



Proportion of Persons 
Working Full-Time 
in 1979 (%) 



Proportion of Persons 
Working Full-Time 
in 1989 (%) 



Male 

Female 



57.1 

28.3 



59.6 

38.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1980 and 1990 Uniced States Census of 
Population and Housing Public Use Hicrodata Samples. Author's tabulations. 
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the national scene. In 1979, the earnings of women working full-time in New York 
City were equal to 71 percent of the earnings made by full-time male workers. In 
the 1980s, however, even this gap declined sharply. As Table 3 displays, in 1989 
the annual earnings of women had risen to 77.5 percent of men's. 

The gap in earnings between men and women varies by age group. Among 
younger cohorts, the gap is smaller than for older generations. However, the 
narrowing of the earnings gap in the 1980s applies to all generations. Table 3 
shows that among women 25 to 3^ years old, annual earnings in "''79 were 8^ 
percent of men's. By 1989, this gap had narrowed to 88.3 percent. Even more 
significantly, for the group of New York City women in the 35 to 44 years old 
category, the ratio of their earnings relative to men in the same age group rose 
from 69.5 percent in 1979 to 79.3 percent in 1989. Given the relative stability 
of these ratios in America over the past thirty years, these results signal a 
remarkable bridging of the gender gap in the labor market. 





TABLE 3 

ANNUAL EARNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN WORKING 
NEW YORK CITY, 1979 AND 1989 


FULL-TIME 




Age 


1979 


1979 Women to 


1989 


1989 Women to 


Group 


Annual Earnings 


Men Earnings 


Annual 


Earnings 


Men Earnings 




Men (A) Women (B) 


Ratio (B/A) 


Men (A) 


Women (B) 


Ratio (E/A) 


25 to 6A 


$19,039 $13,525 


71.0% 


$39,447 


$30,554 


77.5% 


25 to 3A 


16,563 . 13,926 


84.0 


34,285 


20,282 


88.3 


35 CO UU 


20,138 13.989 


69.5 


41 . 651 


33,010 


79.3 


Source: U. 


S. Department of Commerce, 1980 


and 1990 


United St 


aces Census of 


Population 


and Housing Public 


Use Microdaca 


Samples . 


Author's t 


abuiations . 
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Part of the explanation for the narrowing of the male-female earnings gap 
lies in the fact that the occupational distributions of men and women in New York 
City became more similar during the 1980s. Women are now more visible in the 
higher-paying occupations chat men have traditionally dominated. Among execut‘'‘ve, 
administrative and managerial occupations for instance, the proportion of women 
grew from 33.9 percent in 1980 to 46.7 percent in 1990, a rather remarkable 
increasj^._ Among Cechnical workers , the proportion of women rose, from 46 .7 percent 
in 1980 Co 48.6 percent in 1990. The proportion of women in the major occupations 
groups is displayed by Table 4 . 



TABLE 4 



WOMEN AS A PROPORTION OF THE LABOR FORCE, BY OCCUPATION 
NEW YORE CITY, 1980 - 1990 



Occupational Group 



Proportion Female, 1980 Proportion Female, 1990 



Executive , Administrative 



S Managerial 


33.9 




46.7 


Professional 


52.1 




56.2 


Technical 


46.7 




48.6 


Sales 


48.2 




49.9 


Administrative Support 


71.2 




71.7 


Private Household Occupations 


94.6 




94.6 


Protective Services 


11.9 




16.9 


Ocher Services 


50.6 




54.6 


Farming, Forestry, Fishing 
Precision Production, Craft 


15.7 




15.5 


and Repair Occupations 
Machine Operators, Assemblers 


11.7 




15.5 


and Inspectors 


55.0 




54.1 


Transportation Workers 
Handlers , Equipment Cleaners , 


5.7 




6.8 


Helpers and Laborers 


21.7 




18.6 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1980 


and 1990 


Uniced States Census of 


Populacion and Housing Public 


Use t^lcrodaca 


Sai::ples . 


Author' s tabulations . 
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The expansion of women into traditionally male occupations in New York City 
reflects a nationwide pattern closely associated with the growing graduation of 
women with degrees pertaining to those occupations. Table 5 shows the rising 
proportion of women with degrees granted by professional schools. Among those 
receiving law degrees, the proportion of women grew from 32.^ percent in the 
1980-81 academic year to 43 percent in 1990-91. Among business and management 
college degrees . women const ituted 36 .7 percent in 1980-81 but this rose to 47 .2 
percent in 1990-91. Even engineering college graduates, a traditionally male 
contingent, had a larger proportion of women in 1990—91 when compared to 1980—81, 
although the increase for this profession was comparatively small, from 10.3 
percent to 13.9 percent. 



TABLE 5 



WOKEN AS A PROPORTION OF ALL DEGREES GRANTED, BY FIELD OF STUDY 
(INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION) 



Field of Study Proportion 


Female, 1980-81 


Proportion Female. 1990-91 


Dentistry 


14 .4 


32.1 


Medicine 


24.7 


36.0 


Veterinary Medicine 


35.2 


57.1 


Law 


32.4 


43.0 


Business U Management 


36.7 


47.2 


Engineering & Related 


10.3 


13.9 



Source: U.S. Department of Education. Trends in Degrees Conferred by Insz Lent: ions 
of Higher Education: 198^-85 through 1990-91. Washington. D.C.: US Government 
Printing Office, August 1993. 
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III. A BRIDGE TOO FAR: THE GENDER . GAP ^fHAT REMAINS TO BE CLOSED 



In spite of the overall progress exhibited by women in New York City in the 
1980s, as documented in the previous section, there are reasons to remain deeply 
concerned by the remaining patterns of gender inequality in the labor market. 
Firstly , the pattern of progress over the 1980s was not equally shared by all 
women. Secondly, women in the labor market still face steep barriers when 
compared to men. ~ ~ ■ 

Although the average earnings of women in New York City increased during 
the 1980s, the wages of those who have not completed high school declined during 
the same time period (adjusted for inflation) . Table 6 displays the changes in 
the annual earnings of men and women (aged 25 to 34) in New York City from 1979 
to 1989, adjusted for inflation, according to educational attainment. The 
inf lation— adjusted earnings of female workers with no high school diploma 
declined by 4.1 percent in the 1980s. Among men the earnings received by those 
w*ith no high school diploma stayed basically unchanged in the decade , when 
adjusted for inflation. For high school graduates, earnings increased very 
slightly in the decade, by 4.8 percent for women and 2.1 percent for men. For 
people with some college education, the income changes in the 1980s were more 
positive. For women with some college education, earnings during the 1980s went 
up by 9.2 percent while for men the increase in earnings was 9.1 percent. For 
college graduates, the earnings improvement was substantial: For women, earnings 
went up by 25.4 percent; among men, the increase was 21.9 percent. The largest 
gains occurred for men and women with some post-college education. For women in 
thii. ^roup, the earnings gain during the 1980s was equal to 42.8 percent. For men 
the corresponding gain was 56.5 percent. 

The data thus suggest that women with higher education benef itted much more 
from the city's economic boom of the 1980s than women with little education. 
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TABLE 6 



THE ECONOMIC RETURNS TO EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 1979 MID 1989 



Average Annxial Earnings of Full-Time Workers, 25- 3A years old 



Group, By 

Educational Attainment 


1979 Earnings 
(1990 $) 


1989 Earnings 
(1990 $) 


% Change 
1979 to 1989 


Less than High 


Men 


19,780 


19,793 


0.0% 


School ' 


Women 


:: 15,315 


. 14 ,693 


-4.1% 


High School 


Men 


25,184 


25,718 


2 . 1% 


Graduate 


Women 


19,909 


20,861 


4.3% 


Some College 


Men 


28,088 


30,652 


9,1% 




Women 


24,577 


26,844 


9.2% 


College Graduate 


Men 


34 ,490 


42,057 


21.9% 




Women 


28,451 


35,677 


25,-4% 


Post— College 


Men 


38,090 


55,817 


46 , 5% 


Education 


Women 


31,688 


45,263 


42 . 3% 



The inflation-adjusted data for 1979 earnings are in 1989 dollars and have beer, 
adjusted by the change in the Consumer Price Index for the New York Metropolitan 
Area becveen 1979 and 1989 as published by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Source: 1980 and 1990 LL S . Census of Population and Housing 5% PUMS . Author's 
tabulations . 



Indeed, women with less than a high school education suffered a reduction in 
income (caking into account inflation) , which is associated ^ith the well-known 
rise in female poverty rates in the 1980s. The numbers in Table 6 paint a bleak 
picture for the economic prospects of persons with no high school diploma, 
especially women. The $1A,693 income of a full-time year-round female worker in 
1990 was barely able Co sustain a family of four (say a mother and three 
children) above the poverty level. 

What explains the rise in the returns to education? By any measures . the 
increased returns to education in New York during the decade are astounding In 
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1979, women with a college degree in New York earnings that were 42.9 percent 
higher than women with just a high schooi diploma. By 1989, women with a college 
degree in Nev; York had earnings that were 71 percent higher than women with just 
a high school diploma. The sharply higher value of a college degree relative to 
a high school diploma in New York also applies among men. 

Much research has been undertaken to determine the cause of the rise in the 
returns to education, especially in urban areas. Economic restructuring, in the 
form of a flight of . blue-collar manufacturing from urban, .to suburban are*,,. . 

replaced with an increase in white-collar service sector employment in the 
cities, has been postulated as an explanation for the drop of economic 
opportunities, for unskilled, blue-collar workers . Other explanations have focused 
on: (1) the labor market effects of increased immigration, which has augmented 

the relative supply of unskilled workers in che U.S. during the 1980s; and (2) 
the increased import competition suffered by the United States from developing 
countries during this time period and the resulting decrease in the demand for 
unskilled labor. The significance of these factors in explaining the rise in the 
return to education is limited. The research by economists Kevin Murphy of the 
University of Chicago, Finis Welch of UCLA, and Alan Krueger of Princeton 
suggests that most of the drop in the wages of unskilled workers relativ?. to 
educated labor in the United States during the 1980s 5.s related to technological 
change in the workplace. These technological changes, such as those relatj.xig to 
the use of computers , reduced the demand for unskilled workers , shifting upwards 
the demand for highly— educated labor. The result was an increase i;i the "cage 
premium paia to education in the labor market. 

The greater income growth of the highly-skilled in the past decade means 
that groups with lov levels of educational attainment gained co*'iparat.» /t:3 y lass 
from New York's economic boom in the 1980s, and some lost during the d.ecrfc. One 
such group is foreign-horn workers. Due to the comparatively low skills cf 
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immigrants to the U.S. over the last twenty years, the foreign-born now 
constitute a group with educational attainment substantially below that of 
American-bom (native-born) persons. In 1990, for instance, 30 percent of all the 
native-born in New York City with 25 years of age or older had completed college. 
By contrast, only 16.7 percent of the foreign-bom population of New York City 
25 years old or over had a college degree. Table 7 shows the growth in personal 
earnings of native-born and foreign-bom New Yorkers in the 1980s. As established 
.earlier, women workers in general had higher earnings growth than men in the past 
decade. However, the income gain of native-born women was substantially higher 
than that of foreign-bom women. Indeed, the average income of native-born female 
workers in 1989 was 31.1 percent over their 1979 income. Native-born female 
workers, on the other hand, had an average gain of 17.1 percent in earnings 
during the 1980s. 



TABLE 7 

THE GROWTH IN EARNINGS OF NEW YORKERS : 
NATIVE-BORN VERSUS FOREIGN -BORN WORKERS 

Workers 16 years of age and older 

Population Group Earnings Growth. 1979 to 1989 (%) 

Male Female 



Native-Born Workers 


22. 


,4% 


31. 


1% 


Foreign-Bom Workers 


7 


.1 


17 


.1 



Earnings Growth is computed as the gain in personal earnings from 1979 to 1989 
as a proportion of earnings in 1979. where the earnings in 1979 are inflation- 
adjusted, expressed in 1989 dollars . 

Source: 1980 and 1990 U.S. Census of Population and Housing 5% PUMS ; Author's 
tabulations . 
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Even among the native-born population, some racial and ethnic groups were 
unable to benefit substantially from the New York boom of the 1980s because of 
their lower educational attainment. For instance, 36.9 percent of the native-born 
white population of New York City with 25 years of age or older had .a college 
degree in 1990. But among the corresponding black population the proportion of 
college graduates -/as only 12.5 percent, one third the college attainment of 
whites. And among Hispanics the proportion was lA . 9 percent. Associated with 
these differences in educational attainment were substantial differences in 
economic progress in the 1980s. Table 8 exhibits the growth in the personal 
earnings of various groups of native-born men and women in the 1980s. Among white 
women, earnings growth in the decade was 37.7 percent. By contrast, jlack women 
gained an average of 20.8 percent, and for Latinas the earnings growth was 24.7 
percent. Table 8 shows that a similar ranking of economic progress in the 1980s 
by race and ethnicity holds for men, although as noted earlier, the overall gain 
in the earnings of men was substantially below that of women in the 1980s. 

TABLE 8 

GROWTH IN THE EARNINGS OF NATIVE-BORN WORKERS IN NEW YORK, 

BY RACE AND ETHNICITY 

Workers 16 years of age and older 



Ethnic/Racial Group Earnings Growth, 1980 to 1990 (%) 

(Native-Born Workers) Male Female 



Non-Hispanic White 
Non-Hispanic Black 
Hispanic 
Asian 



Earnings Growth is computed as the gain in personal earnings from 1979 to 1989 
as a proportion of earnings in 1979 , where the earnings in 1979 are inflation- 
adjusted, expressed in 1989 dollars. 

Source: See Table 7. 
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28.1% 


37.7% 


9.8 


20.8 


13.7 


24.7 


17.9 


20.7 
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Besides not being equally distributed among skilled and unskilled workers, 
the economic progress of women in New York City during the 1980s hides the fact 
that the economic gap between men and women in the labor market remains wide 
open. There are still major differences in the distribution of occupations by 
gender. Women remain heavily concentrated in administrative support, clerical, 
and private household occupations: over 70 percent of persons in administrative 
support and clerical occupations were women in 1990 and so were 94.6 percent of 
persons in private household occupations . A total of 96 . 1 percent of all 
secretaries in New York City and 88 percent of all nurses were women. By 
contrast, some high-paying occupations are still male bastions. Only 14.9 percent 
of engineers in New York City are women. 28.4 percent of lawyers are female, and 
26.9 percent of physicians and dentists are women. 

In addition, full-time labor force participation remains low among women 
when compared to men. Only 26.1 percent of women aged 25 to 64 in New York City 
were working full-time, year-round in 1989. By comparison, 51.3 percent of the 
men were working full-time year-round. This disparity in labor market participa- 
tion generates personal income which is much lower for women relative to men. 

IV. NEW YORK CITY VERSUS THE NATIONAL PATTERN 

The trends described in this report apply explicitly to New York City. At 
the same time, the am. lysis is representative of the progress of women in the 
United States in general. The work of Harvard University's Claudia Goldin, the 
Census Bureau's Suzanne Bianchi, and others suggests that the economic status of 
women in the nation overall improved significantly in the 1980s, after slower 
growth in the 1960s and 1970s. Tables 9 and 10 show indeed that the trends found 
for New York City (^TYC) also apply to the United States (USA) . Table 9 displays 
the changes in labor force participation for NYC and USA during the 1980s. Table 
10 exhibits the changes in the proportion of men and women working full-time. 

12 
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TABLE 9 



LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION IN NEW YORK CITY AND THE UNITED STATES, 1980 AND 1990 

Persons 16 years of age or older 



Race/Ethnic Group 



Labor force Participation Labor Force Participation 
Rate, 1980 (%) Rate. 1990 (%) 

Male Female Male Female 



New York City Average 70.5 



47.8 



71.8 56.2 



United States A.verage 77.4 



51.5 



76.1 57.5 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 1980 and 1990 Uniced Scaces Census of 
Population and Housing Public Use Microdaca Samples (PUtiS) . Author's tabulations. 



TABLE 10 

PERSONS WORKING FULL-TIME. BY SEX 
NEW YORK AND THE UNITED STATES. 1979 - 1989 
As a Proportion of all Persons Aged 25 to 64, living in households 





Proportion of Persons 
Working Full-Time, Year 
in 1979 (%) 


Proportion of Persons 
Round Working Full-Time. Year Round 
in 1939 (%) 


Male, NYC 


57.1 


59.6 


US 


67.2 


66.2 


Female , NYC 


28.3 


38.0 


US 


30.0 


38.9 



Source: New York City: U.S. Department of Commerce. 1980 and 1990 United States 
Census of Population and Housing Public Use tiicrodaca Samples. Author's 
tabulations . 
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IV 



V. CONCLUSIONS 



The research reported in this report can be summarized as: 

1. The proportion of women in the labar force grew substantially in New York City 
during the 1980s^ from 47.8 percent in 1980 to 56.2 percent in 1990. 

2. The proportion of women working full-time increased dramatically in the 
previous decade, from 28.3 percent in 1979 to 38.0 percent in 1989. 

3. The earnings gap between men and women in New York City has narrowed 
considerably. In 1979, the annual earnings of women working full-time in New York 
were 71 percent those of men. By 1989 the earnings of women had risen to 77.5 
percent of men's. Among young women, aged 25 to 34 years, earnings relative to 
men's grew from 84 percent in 1979 to 88.3 percent in 1989. 

4. Women are now more visible in the higher-paying occupations that men have 
traditionally dominated in New York City. Air ag executive, administrative and 
managerial occupations, for instance, the proportion of women grew from 33.9 
percent in 1980 to 46.7 percent in 1990. 

5. In spite of the economic progress of women in the 1980s, this progress was not 
shared equally among all women. Although, overall, female earnings rose in the 
1980s, the wages of those without a high school diploma actually fell, when 
adjusted for inflation. For women aged 25 to 34, those without a high school 
diploma faced a reduction of 4.1 percent* in their annual income between 1980 and 
1990 (adjusted for inflation) . By contrast, women with a college degree saw their 
inflation— adjusted income rise an average of 25.4 percent during the 1980s. 

6. As a result of the rising returns to education, groups of workers with low 
levels of education did not benefit as much from the economic boom in New York 
during the 1980s. The foreign-bom as well as black and Hispanic women gained 
substantially less when compared to native-born white women. 

7. In spite of a significant narrowing, the gender economic gap remains 
substantial in many professions in New York City, In 1990, only 15 percent of all 
engineers, 28.4 percent of lawyers, and 26.9 percent of physicians and dentists 
in New York were women. And, despite the changes in the previous decade, full- 
time female labor market participation remains low compared to men: in 1990, only 
38 percent of women aged 25 top 64 residing in New York City were working full- 
time year— rotaid, as compared to 60 percent of men. 
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